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I 


GEORGE  BUCHANAN. 


R.  GEORGE  BUCHANAN  was  a 
Scotchman  born,  and,  though  of 


mean  parentag:e,  made  great  progrefs  ini 
learning.  As  for  his  nnderftanding  and 
ready  wit,  he  excelled  all  men  then  alive 
in  that  age  that  ever  propofed  queftions 
to  him-  He  was  fervant  or  teacher  to 
King  James  VI.  as  his  private  counfellor, 
.but  publicly  he  acted  as  fool. 

It  happened  one  day,  that  a  young  airy 
nobleman  went  into  the  king's  garden,  to 
pull  a  flower  for  a  young  lady  he  fancied* 
George  followed  at  a  diftance :  fo  when 
the  young  man  found  a  flower  to  his  plea- 
fure,  he  would  not  pull  it,  but  to  find  it 
again  without  further  fearching,  he  co- 
vered it  with  his  hat,  and  went  away  with 
his  fweetheart.  No  sooner  was  he  gone, 
but  up  goes  George,  lifts  the  hat,  pulls  the 
fli  wer,  then  eafes  himfelf  on  the  fpot,  and 
covers  it  with  the  hat  again,  and  away  he 
goes.  Soon  after  the  young  gentleman 
returned,  leading  his  fweetheart,  to  pull 
the  flower  below  the  hat ;  but  as  foon  as 
he  lifted  the  hat,  and  faw  what  was  below 
it,  he  looked  like  a  fool ;  and  the  lady  fly* 
ing  in  a  pallion,  fet  off,  and  would  never 
countenance  him  any  inoret    The  young 
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gentleman  being  fadly  vexed  at  this  af- 
front  given  him  by  George,  Cent  him  a 
challenge  to  fight  him,  appointing  day  and 
place  where  they  were  to  meet.    Being  to 
fight  on  horfeback,  George  gets  an  old  ftiff 
horfe,  and  for  harnefsing  covers  him  about 
with  blown  bladders,  with  small  ftones  in 
each,  without  either  fword  or  fpear ;  away 
to  the  field  he  goes,  where  the  duel  was 
appointed.  So  when  George  faw  his  enemy 
coming  againft  him,  all  in  glittering  armour, 
armed  with  fword  and  fpear,  he  made  up  to 
him  with  all  the  fpeed  his  horfe  would  carry 
him ;  when  the  fmall  (tones  made  fuch  a 
rattling  noife,  that  the  gentleman's  fine 
gelding  would  not  ftand  the  battle,  but 
ran  away,  and  threw  his  mafter  to  the 
ground,  which  caufed  all  the  fpectators  to 
laugh  and  fay,  the  gentleman  was  more 
fool  than  George.    The  gentleman  being 
ftill  more  enraged  at  this  fecond  affront, 
he  would  fight  with  George  on  foot ;  but 
his  friends  perfuaded  him  that  it  would  be 
BO  honour  for  him  to  fight  and  kill  the 
king's  fool,  and  far  lefs  to  be  killed  by  the 
fool :  fo  they  were  advifed  both  to  agree. 
But  the  gentleman  would  try  another  ex- 
ploit with  George,  for  to  have  it  faid  he 
was  the  devereft  man — viz.  to  hold  him  a 
jumping  bout  publicly,  the  next  day  there- 
after.   With  all  my  heart,  fays  George, 
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and  we  will  end  in  and  about  where  we 
began  J  they  not  knowing  his  meaning  ia 
this.  The  place  and  hour  being  let  where 
they  were  to  meet  next  morning,  George, 
in  the  night-time,  caufed  a  deep  pit  to  be 
made,  and  the  earth  of  it  carried  away ; 
then  filled  it  up  with  dung  from  a  privy, 
and  covered  it  over  with  green  turf,  that 
it  might  not  be  known  froia  the  other 
ground.  So,  according  to  promife,  they 
both  met  in  the  morning  at  the  appointed 
time.  Now,  George  being  the  oldeft  man, 
and  by  them  counted  the  greateft  fool, 
the  young  fpark  permitted  him  to  jump 
firft ;  which  he,  according  to  order,  did, 
and  jumped  within  a  foot  of  the  place 
where  the  ground  was  falsified.  The  young 
man  feeing  this,  made  his  performance  with 
great  airs,  and  all  his  might,  fo  that  he 
jumped  a  foot  over  George,  and  up  to  his 
oxters  in  clean  dung ;  whereat  the  whole 
multitude  of  fpectators  cried  cut  with  loud 
huzzas  and  laughter.  Now,  fays  George, 
I  told  you  we  would  end  in  and  about 
where  we  began,  and  that  is  in  clean  dirt. 

On  a  time  after  this,  the  king  and  his 
court  were  going  into  the  country,  and  they 
would  have  George  to  ride  before  them  in 
I  the  fool's  dress  ;  whereunto  he  feemed  un- 
willing, but  it  was  the  king's  pleafure.  So 
George  was  mounted  upon  an  old  horfe. 


with  the  heels  hanging  down,  and  a  palmer 
coat,  patched  over  with  pictures  of  divers 
kinds.  George  rode  before  them  in  this 
pofture,  which  caufed  great  laughter  and 
diverfion,  until  they  came  to  an  inn,  where 
they  alighted  to  dine ;  and  in  the  time 
they  were  at  dinner,  George  went  into  the 
ftables,  and  with  a  knife  cut  all  their 
horfes*  chafts,  not  fore,  but  juft  fo  as  they 
might  bleed.  Now,  as  foon  as  dinner  was 
over,  and  they  mounted  their  horfes  again, 
George  riding  before  them  as  ufual,  in  his 
palmer  coat  and  old  boots,  they  began  to 
make  their  game  of  him ;  then  George 
turning  about  fuddenly,  clapping  his  hands 
with  a  loud  laughter,  the  king  afked  hiai 
what  made  him  laugh  fo  ?  Laugh !  fays 
George ;  how  can  I  but  laugh  when  horfes 
cannot  hold  their  peace?  O  my  fove- 
reign !  fays  he,  don't  you  fee  how  your 
horles  have  rent  their  chafts  laughing  at 
my  old  boots  ?  Then  every  man  looking 
at  his  horfe's  chafts,  they  were  all  in  a  rage 
against  George.  The  king  caufed  George 
to  difniount  directly,  and  charged  him 
never  to  let  him  fee  his  face  on  Englifti 
ground.  Now,  George  knowing  that  no- 
thing couid  reconcile  the  king  at  this  time, 
he  came  away  to  Scotland,  and  caufed  to 
be  made  a  pair  of  great  boots,  and  put  a 
quantity  of  Scotch  earth  to  each  of  them. 
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and  away  he  goes  for  London,  to  fee  the 
king  once  more-  He  hearing  the  king  and 
his  court  were  to  pafs  throiip:h  a  country 
village,  George  places  himfelf  in  an  old 
window,  and  fets  up  his  bare  a— e  to  the 
king  and  his  court  as  they  paffed.  The 
king  being  greatly  amazed  to  fee  fuch  aix 
unufual  honour  done  to  him,  was  curioug 
to  know  the  performer ;  fo  he  called  unta 
him,  deiiring  him  to  come  down  ;  and 
finding  it  to  be  George,  Sir,  fays  the  king, 
did  I  not  charge  you  never  to  let  me  fee 
your  face  again.  True,  my  fovereign, 
fays  George,  for  which  caufe  I  let  you  fee 
my  a — e.  But,  fays  the  king,  you  wa^ 
never  to  come  on  EngliQi  ground  again. 
Neither  I  did,  fays  George,  pulling  off'  his 
boots  before  the  king — behold^  my  fove- 
reign,  its  all  Scotch  earth  I  ftand  upon* 
The  king  and  his  court  being  greatly  di-» 
verted  with  this  merry  joke,  George  was 
again  admitted  to  the  king*s  favour. 

About  this  time,  the  French  king,  in 
order  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  court  of 
Britain,  fent  a  letcer  to  the  king,  defiring 
'  it  to  be  read  before  the  parliament ;  and 
the  writing  was  as  follows  :  *  Will  I  come  ? 
will  I  come?  will  I  come?*  This  letter 
being  read  before  the  king  and  his  cour- 
tiers, they  all  concluded  that  the  French 
king  defigned  to  invade  England  j  there- 
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fore  they  ordered  an  answer  to  be  wrote,  ' 
upbraiding  him  with  the  breach  of  peace,  ^ 
and  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  laft  treaty.  ^' 
The  anfwer  being  read  over  before  the  ^ 
king  and  his  nobles,  they  all  agreed  that 
it  fhould  be  fent  off.  But  George,  fmiling  ^ 
and  lhaking  his  head,  faid —  ^ 

Many  men,  many  minds  :  ^ 
Who  knows  what  he  designs  ? 

They  then  afked  George  what  he  thought  ll^ 
the  French  king  meant  by  fuch  a  letter  ?  'O' 
To  which  he  anfwered,  I  fuppofe  he  wants  l'^ 
an  invitation  to  come  over  and  dine  with ' 
you,  and  then  return  in  a  friendly  manner ; 
but  you  are  going  to  charge  him  with  a' 
breach  of  peace,  before  he  has  given  any 
fignal  of  offence.     His  letter  is  indeed 
dark  and  myftical,  but  fend  him  an  an- 
fwer according  to  his  queftion.  Now, 
George  being  ordered  to  write  the  anfwer,* 
it  was  as  follows: — "  And  ye  come — and 
ye  come — and  ye  come/'    This  being  fent 
to  the  French  king,  he  admired  it  beyond^ 
expreffion,  faying.  It  was  more  valiant  and 
daring  than  he  expected.    So  the  enmity! 
he  intended  was  extinguiftied,  and  turned 
into  love.  ' 

It  happened  once  that  a  malignant  party 
in  Scotland  fent  up  a  great  fportfman  to 
the  king  and  parliament,  for  feducing  of' 
th^  church :  George  hearing  of  his  coming,' 
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indent  away  and  met  him  on  the  bridge, 
md  the  falutation  that  he  gave  him  was, 
:he  cutting  off  his  head,  and  throwing  rt 
Dver  the  bridge  !  He  then  run  to  the  king 
R^ith  all  his  might,  and  feli  down  before 
[lim,  pleading  moft  heartily  for  a  pardon, 
Dr  without  it  he  was  a  dead  man.  The 
king  moft  ferioufly  afked  him  what  he  had 
ione  now  ?  To  which  he  anfwered,  he 
[lad  only  thrown  the  Scots  bifliop*s  hat 
Dver  the  bridge  ;  which  made  the  king  to 
iaugh,  to  hear  him  ask  pardon  for  fuch  a 
'mall  fault.  But  he  had  no  fooner  got  the 
pardon  fealed  by  the  king,  than  he  faid, 
[ndeed,  my  Sovereign,  I  threw  his  hat  over 
:he  bridge,  but  his  head  was  in  it.  Geordy, 
j^eordy,  fays  the  King,  thou  wilt  never  give 
)ver  till  thou  be  hanged. 

A  nobleman  in  England  agreed  with  the 
dng,  how  to  put  a  trick  upon  George,  to 
ry  his  manly  courage  in  fending  him  to  a 
:ertain  place  for  a  bag  of  money.  On  his 
vay  home  through  St  James's  Park,  they 
ingaged  a  fturdy  fellow  to  attack  him  on 
he  way,  and  take  the  money  from  him, 
Che  fellow  being  armed  with  fword  and 
)il1:ol,came  up  briskly  and  attacked  George 
Ivith  thefe  words  :  You,  fir,  deliver  what 
noney  you  have,  or  you  are  a  dead  man. 
To  which  George  anfwered — Sir,  1  have 
iome,  indeed,  but  'tis  not  my  own,  &  there- 
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fore  do  not  like  to  part  with  it:  neverthc-  ' 
lefs,  being  determined,  as  you  feem  to  be,  ' 
to  exchange  blows  for  it,  pray  do  me  the  ^ 
favour  to  fire  your  piftol  through  the  flap  ( 
of  my  coat,  that  the  owners  may  fee  I  have  f 
been  in  danger  of  my  life  before  I  parted  ^ 
with  it ;  which  he  accordingly  did.  No  I 
fooner  had  he  fired  the  piftoi,  than  George  E 
whips  out  his  hanger  from  below  his  coat;  i 
and  with  one  flroke  cut  off  the  fellow's 
right  hand,  wherein  he  held  his  fword,  a 
and  both  fword  and  hand  fell  to  the  H 
ground ;  but  George  lifted  his  hand  and*  v 
carried  it  to  the  King.  No  fooner  did  he  ft 
come  before  them,  but  they  asked  him,  C 
faying,  Well^  George,  did  you  fee  any  body  t( 
to  trouble  you  by  the  way  ?  None,  faid  fc 
lie,  but  one  fellow,  who  was  going  to  take  ^ 
the  money  from  me  ;  but  I  made  him  pve 
me  his  hand  he  would  not  do  the  like  bi 
again.  You  did?  fays  the  fellow's  maften  h 
Yes  I  did,  fays  George,  let  work  bear  wit-  & 
nefs,  throwing  down  the  fellow's  hand  on  fi( 
the  table  before  them  all. 

George  happened  one  time  to  be  in  com-  ii[ 
pany  with  a  bi&op,  and  fo  they  began  to  Fr 
education,  wherein  he  blanked  the  bifhop  m 
fu  remarkably,  that  the  bifcop  himfelf  ill 
owned  he  was  worfted.  Then  one  of  the 
company  addrefled  George  with  thefe 
words:  Thou  Scot  fhould  not  have  left 


thy  country.  For  what  reafon  ?  fays  George. 
Becaufe  thou  haft  carried  all  the  wifdom 
that  is  in  it  hither  with  thee.  No,  no,  fays 
George,  the  ftiepherds  in  Scotland  will  dif- 
pute  with  any  bifliop  in  London,  and  ex- 
ceed them  very  far  in  education.  The 
bifliop  took  this  as  an  affront,  and  feveral 
noblemen  affirmed  it  to  be  as  the  Scot  had 
faid:  Bets  were  laid  on  each  fide,  and 
three  of  the  bifhops  were  chofen,  and  fent 
away  to  Scotland,  to  difpute  it  with  the 
(hepherds,  accompanied  with  feveral  others, 
•who  were  to  bear  witnefs  of  what  they 
fliould  hear  pafs  between  them.  Now, 
George  knowing  which  way  they  went, 
took  another  road,  and  was  in  Scotland  be- 
fore them.  He  then  made  acquaintance 
with  a  fiiepherd  on  the  border,  whofe 
pafture  lay  by  the  road-fide  where  the 
bifliops  were  to  pafs ;  and  there  he  mounted 
himfelf  in  a  ftiepherd's  drefs,  and  when  he 
faw  the  bifliops  appear,  he  conveyed  his 
flock  to  the  road-fide,  and  fell  a  chanting 
at  a  Latin  ballad.  When  the  bifliops  came 
up  to  George,  one  of  them  asked  him  in 
French,  what  o'clock  it  was  ?  To  which  he 
anfwered,  in  Hebrew,  it  is  directly  about 
the  time  of  the  day  it  was  yefterdayat  this 
time.  Another  asked  him  in  Greek,  what 
countryman  he  was  ?  To  which  he  anfwer- 
ed, in  Flemifti,  If  you  knew  that,  you 
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/  would  be  as  wise  as  myfelf.    A  third  asked  2 

him,  in  Dutch,  where  he  was  educated  ?  ( 

To  which  he  anfwered  in  Gaelic,  Herding  I 

my  (heep  between  this  and  Lochaber.  i 

This  they  desired  him  to  explain  in  £n«  1 

glifli,  which  he  immediately  did.    Now,  t 

fays  one  of  them,  we  need  proceed  no  fur-  ] 

ther.    What,  fays  George,  are  you  but-  1 

chers?  I'll  sell  you  a  few  flieep.    To  this  I 

they  made  no  anfwer,  but  went  away  j 

fhamefully,  faying,  they  believed  the  Scots  2 

had  been  through  all  the  nations  in  the  \ 

world  for  their  education,  or  the  devil  had  '  i 

taught  them.    Now,  when  George  had  ] 

ended  this  difpute  with  the  biChops,  he  ftrip-  t 

ped  off  his  flhepherd^s  drefs,  and  up  through  ( 

England  he  goes,  with  all  the  hafte  imagi-  1 

nable,  fo  that  he  arrived  at  the  place  from  t 

whence  they  fet  out,  three  days  before  the  I 

judges,  and  went  every  day  asking  if  they  ( 
were  come,  fo  that  he  might  not  be  fuf- 

pected.  As  foon  as  they  arrived,  all  that  I 
were  concerned  in  the  difpute,  and  many 

more,  came  crowding  in  to  hear  what  i 
news  from  the  Scottifli  ftiepherds,  and  to 
know  what  had  been  done.  No  fooner 
had  the  three  gentlemen  declared  what  had 
paffed  between  the  biflxops  and  the  (hep- 
herds,  whom  they  found  on  the  Scots  bor- 
der, but  the  did  bifliop  made  anfwer.  And 
think  you,  faid  he,  that  a  ihepherd  could 


anfwcr  thefe  queftions  ?  It  has  been  none 
elfe  but  the  devil,  for  the  Scots  niinifters 
themfelves  could  not  do  it — they  are  but 
ignorant  of  fuch  matters— a  parcel  of  beard- 
lefs  boys.  Then  George  thought  it  was 
time  to  take  fpeech  in  hand.  Well,  my 
Lord  Bifliop,  fays  George,  you  call  them 
a  parcel  of  ignorant,  beardlefs  boys ;  you 
have  a  great  long  beard  yourfelf,  and  if 
grace  was  meafured  by  beard s^  you  biftiops 
and  the  goats  would  have  it  all,  and  that 
will  be  quite  averfe  to  fcripture.  What, 
fays  the  bifliop,  are  you  a  Scot  ?  Yes, 
yes,  fays  George,  I  am  a  Scot.  Well,  fays 
the  bifliop,  and  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Scot  and  a  fot  ?  Nothing  at  pre- 
fent,  faid  George,  but  the  breadth  of  the 
table;  there  being  a  table  betwixt  the 
bifliop  and  George.  So  the  bifliop  went 
off  in  a  high  pafsion,  while  the  whole  mul- 
titude were  like  to  fplit  their  jaws  with 
laughter. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  act  of  par- 
liament for  the  benefit  of  murderers,  that 
any  perfon  who  committed  murder,  if  they 
forfeited  five  hundred  merks,  which  went 
under  the  name  of  KIN-BOOT,  becaufe 
fo  much  of  this  fine  went  to  the  murdered 
perfon's  nearell  relations,  as  the  price  of 
blood,  the  murderer  got  a  remit.  Now, 
George  knowing  this  to  be  contrary  to 
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Mofes*s  law,  was  grieved  very  much  to  fee 
fo  many  pardons  fealed  with  the  King's 

hand  for  murder,  almoft  one  every  week,  ^ 

it  being  fo  ufaal  for  the  King  to  fubfcribe  ^ 
them,  that  he  would  not  read  them,  nor 

enquire  what  they  were ;  for  which  caufe  ^ 

George  writes  a  right  to  the  crown,  and  ^1 

fent  it  to  the  king  to  be  fubfcribed,  which  ^ 

he  actually  did,  and  never  looking  what  ^ 
it  was,  returned  it  to  George.    No  fooner 

had  he  received  it,  but  he  goes  to  the  king,  g 

and  told  him  it  was  not  time  for  him  to  be  ^  tt 

fitting  there :  whereat  the  king,  greatly  1^ 

amazed,  ftarted  up ;  then  George,  in  a  ft 

great  haft e,  fet  himfelf  down  in  the  king's  \^ 

chair,  forthwith  declaring  himfelf  to  be  n 

king,  faying.  You  who  was  king  muft  be  ft 

my  fool,  for  1  am  now  the  wifeft  man.  p 

The  king  was  greatly  offended  at  this,  un-  tl 

til  George  ftiewed  him  the  feal  and  fub-  ( 

fcription.    But  from  that  day  forth  the  v 

king  knew  what  he  fubfcribed.  fi 

The  next  pardon  that  came  to  be  fealed  i 

by  the  king,  was  to  a  gentleman  who  had  b 

killed  two  men  before,  and  had  gotten  par-  it 

dons  for  them  by  money.  This  being  the  ( 
third,  the  king  was  very  filent  in  looking 

over  it ;  George  ftanding  by,  afked  what  li 

he  was  going  to  feal  now  ?    To  which  he  n 
anfwered,  it  is  a  remit  for  a  man  who  has 
killed  three  men  at  fundry  times.    I  gave 
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him  two  remits  before.  O  !  fays  George, 
he  has  killed  but  one  man.  And  who 
killed  the  other  two  ?  fays  the  king.  You 
did,  fays  George,  for  if  you  had  given  him 
juftice  when  he  killed  the  firft,  he  had 
killed  no  more.  When  the  king  heard 
thefe  words,  he  threw  down  the  pen,  and 
declared  that  fuch  an  act  to  fave  a  mur- 
derer fhould  be  null  ever  after  by  him. 

One  time  George  having  no  money,  he 
goes  away,  and  gets  a  pick  and  fpade,  and 
then  falls  a  digging  at  a  corner  of  the 
king's  palace;  which  the  king  perceiving 
from  his  window,  calls  out  what  he  was 
wanting  there  ?  Are  you  going  to  under- 
mine  my  houfe  and  make  it  fall  ?  No,  my 
fovereign,  faid  George ;  but  it  is  verily  re- 
ported that  there  is  plenty  of  money  about 
this  houfe,  and  where  can  it  be?  fays 
George,  I  cannot  find  it;  for  it  is  not 
within  the  houfe  to  do  me  fervice  ;  then 
furely  it  muft  be  below  it.  O  George, 
fays  the  king,  that  is  a  crave  after  the  new 
faftiion ;  what  money  you  want  Til  order 
it  for  you.  Then,  my  fovereign,  fays 
George,  I'll  dig  no  more. 

One  time  George  being  in  the  country, 
he  arrived  at  an  inn,  where  he  alighted  to 
refrefh  himfelf  and  his  horfe.  The  inn- 
keepers charged  him  double  price  for  every 
thing  he  called  fon    George  never  grurn-^ 
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bled  at  this,  but  gave  him  all  his  demands, 
and  away  he  goes  on  his  journey.  At  the 
inn  where  he  quartered  the  next  night,  he 
was  ufed  after  the  fame  manner,  if  not 
worfe.  Having  little  farther  to  go,  he  re- 
turned next  day,  and  came  to  the  fame  inn 
where  he  had  been  two  nights  before.  So, 
when  he  alighted,  the  boy  asked  him  what 
he  would  give  his  horfe  ?  What  you  will, 
fays  he.  The  mafter  of  the  inn  came  into 
his  room  before  fupper,  and  asked  him 
what  he  would  have  for  fupper  ?  What 
you  will,  landlord,  fays  he.  After  fupper, 
and  a  hearty  bowl  to  put  all  down,  he  went 
to  bed.  On  the  morrow  he  rofe  very  early, 
and  called  for  the  boy  to  make  ready  his 
horfe  in  all  hafte,  for  he  intended  to  mount 
and  go  diredly.  Soon  after  he  went  into 
the  ftable  where  the  boy  was,  calling  for 
his  horfe,  when  he  mounted  with  all  the 
fpeed  he  could,  and  gave  thp  boy  a  piece 
of  money,  faying.  Here,  m;^  boy,  this  is  for 
taking  care  of  my  horfe, — I  have  paid  for 
all  I  called  for  in  the  houfe — and  off  he  goes. 

About  mid-day  he  alighted  again  at  an 
inn  to  refrefti  himfelf  and  his  horfe,  and 
there  he  chanced  to  be  in  company  with 
his  other  landlord,  who  ufed  him  fo  badly. 
Sir,  fays  George,  I  believe  I  was  in  your 
houfe  two  nights  ago.  O  yes,  sir,  fays  he, 
I  mind  of  you  pretty  well.    And  where 
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was  you  laft  night  ?  Laft  night !  fays  George, 
I  was  in  one  of  the  inns,  and  the  civileft 
landlord  I  ever  had  in  my  life;  they 
brought  all  things  to  nrie  that  I  ftood  in 
need  of,  without  calling  for  them  ;  and 
when  I  came  away  this  morning  they 
charged  me  nothing,  and  I  paid  nothing 
but  sixpence  to  the  boy  for  drefsing  my 
horfe.    Blood  and  wounds!  faid  the  old 
fellow,  then  111  go  there  this  night.  Ay, 
do,  fays  George,  and  mind  this,  when  they 
ask  you  what  you  will  have  for  yourself 
and  your  horfe,  anfwer.  What  you  will, 
sir.    George  fmiled  within  himself  to  think 
how  he  had  got  one  extortioner  to  take 
amends  of  the  other.    So  this  innkeeper 
fet  off  on  his  journey,  and  rode  fo  late  that 
night,  that  he  might  reach  the  cheap  inn, 
that  moft  of  the  people  had  gone  to  bed 
before  he  arrived.    As  foon  as  he  dismoun- 
ted from  horfe,  the  boy  enquired  of  him. 
What  fliall  I  have  to  your  horfe,  matter  ? 
To  which  he  answered,  What  you  will,  my 
I  boy.    The  boy  hearing  this,  ran  away  up 
i  flairs,  leaving  him  and  his  horfe  (landing 
I  at  the  door,  to  his  matter's  room,  crying, 
I  matter,  matter,  What  you  will  is  come 
again  : — O  the  rogue  !  cries  he,  where  is 
he  ?  ril  cane  him — I'll  what  you  will  with 
him  by  and  by !— And  to  him  he  runs  with 
bis  cane,  licks  and  kicks  him  until  he  was 
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hardly  able  to  mount  his  horfe  again,  and 
would  give  him  no  entertainment  there  ; 
which  caufed  him  ride  a  whole  winter 
night,  after  he  had  got  his  bones  all  beat 
and  bruifed*  So  the  one  purfued  the  other 
as  a  murderer  ;  and  his  defence  was,  That 
he  was  a  cheat,  and  a  fcorner  of  his 
houfe  ; — until  the  truth  was  found  out. 

After  this,  George  being  in  Cornwall  about  busi- 
ness, where  he  chanced  to  run  short  of  money,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  make  his  way  to  London  without 
it,  being  acquainted  with  none  in  that  country,  but 
knowing  his  landlord  to  be  loyal  to  government,  and* 
a  great  favourite  of  the  king  his  master,  he  takes  a 
piece  of  brick,  and  brays  it  into  small  powder,  mixed 
with  a  little  chalk,  so  that  it  might  seem  in  colour 
like  arsenic,  which  is  poison  ;  then  tying  it  up  in  two 
papers,  wrote  on  the  one,  Strong  poison  for  the 
king and  upon  the  other,  "  Slow  poison  for  the 
queen."  Out  he  goes  on  purpose,  and  leaves  the 
parcels  on  the  table,  where  he  knew  they  would  be 
looking  at  them ;  the  landlord  perceived  the  direc- 
tions. So  in  comes  George  in  a  great  haste,  and 
calls  out,  O  landlord  1  did  you  see  two  small  parcels 
I  have  lost.^  I  know  not  what  to  do,  for  it  was  my 
main  business  to  take  them  to  London.  O  you  mur- 
dering rogue  !  cries  the  landlord,  I  will  have  you 
hanged  for  what  you  intend.  George  hearing  this 
made  off,  but  the  landlord  calling  for  assistance^,  heuiie 
was  apprehended,  made  prisoner  of  state,  and  coK-<(an 
ducted  to  London  by  a  troop  of  horse;  where  theftlie 
people  knowing  him,  told  the  guard  who  he  was; 
they  hearing  this,  slipped  away  shamefully  one  by 
one,  George  thanking  them  for  their  good  company 
and  safe  convoy.  lid 

George  one  day  easing  himself  at  the  corner  of  a|[ 
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hedge,  was  espied  by  an  English  squire,  who  began 
to  mock  him,  asking  him.  Why  he  did  not  keckle 
Jike  the  hens  ?  But  George,  whose  wit  was  always 
ready,  told  him  he  was  afraid  to  keckle,  lest  he  should 
come  and  snatch  up  the  egg.  Which  rebuff  made 
the  squire  walk  off  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

George  was  met  one  day  by  three  bishops,  who  paid 
him  the  following  compliments ; — Says  the  first.  Good 
day,  father  Abraham  ;  the  second.  Good  day,  father 
Isaac ;  the  third.  Good  day,  father  Jacob.  To  which  he 
replied — I  am  neither  father  Abraham,  father  Isaac, 
nor  father  Jacob  ;  but  I  am  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  sent 
out  to  seek  my  father  s  asses,  and  lo  !  I  have  found 
three  of  them.  Which  answer  convinced  the  bishops 
that  they  had  mistaken  their  man. 

There  was  a  bell  at  Dalkeith,  which  the  Popish 
clergy  made  use  of  to  extort  confession  from  the 
ignorant  people,  in  the  following  manner  They  told 
tlie  persons  whom  they  suspected  guilty,  the  bell 
would  rive  at  the  touch  of  a  guilty  person,  but  if  not 
guilty,  it  would  not.  By  these  means  they  generally 
frightened  the  ignorant  into  confession  ;  for  if  the  bell 
would  rive,  the  person  was  then  to  be  condemned  to 
death.  But  they  managed  the  matter  so,  that  the  bell 
was  never  brought  to  trial,  till  George  did  as  follows : 
He  was  imprisoned  for  saying,  That  the  Pope  was 
fallible  himself,  and  could  not  pardon  the  sins  of  others. 
George  owned  he  did  so,  but  would  refer  to  the  bell 
whether  he  was  guilty  or  not.  The  priests,  though 
unwilling,  were  obliged  to  comply. — George  touched 
the  bell,  repealing  as  before.  The  Pope  is  fallible,  and 
[fannot  pardon  sin  ;  moreover  added,  The  Pope  and 
the  clergy  are  impostors  ;  &  thereupon  touched  the 
bell,  referring  to  it  for  the  truth  ;  but  the  bell  not 
rending,  the  priests  were  disgraced  as  impostors, 
George  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  the  bell  laid 
aside. 

George  being  sent  to  Paris  about  some  business^ 
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went  from  thence  to  Versailles  to  see  the  Fi  ench  king's 
court ;  and  being  known  there  by  several  of  the  cour- 
tiers, who  had  been  at  the  English  court,  one  of  them 
took  occasion  to  tell  the  French  king,  that  George  was 
one  of  the  wittiest  men  in  England  ;  upon  which,  the 
French  king  desired  to  see  him  ;  which  he  did,  but 
George,  it  seems,  was  out  of  humour,  or  seemingly  so, 
and  spoke  but  little  to  the  purpose,  so  that  the  French 
king  told  the  nobleman  who  commended  him  for  such 
wit,  that  he  looked  upon  him  as  a  very  dull  fellow ; 
but  the  nobleman  assured  the  king,  that  whatever  he 
thought  of  him,  George  was  a  very  witty  and  ingenious 
man  ;  whereupon  the  king  was  resolved  to  make  further 
trial  of  him,  and  took  him  into  a  large  hall,  where 
there  was  a  great  number  of  fine  pictures,  and  amongst* 
the  rest  he  shewed  him  the  picture  of  Christ  on  the 
cross,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  whom  that  was  ? 
but  George  made  himself  very  ignorant,  and  answered. 
No.   Why,  said  the  king,  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  do  not 
know.  This  is  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross, 
that  on  the  right  hand  is  the  Pope's,  and  that  on  the 
left  is  my  own.  Whereupon  George  replied — I  humbly 
thank  your  majesty  for  the  information,  for  though  I 
have  often  heard  that  our  Saviour  was  crucified  between 
two  thieves,  yet  I  never  knew  who  they  were  before, 
George  being  one  day  travelling  to  London,  and  the 
w^eather  being  very  cold  and  rainy,  he  alighted  at  an 
inn  to  refresh  and  warm  himself;  but  the  fire  being 
surrounded  with  people,  he  scarcely  could  see  it. — 
George  finding  this  to  be  the  case,  calls  to  the  hostler 
and  orders  him  to  give  to  his  horse,  at  the  door,  half  j 
peck  of  oysters.    You  mean  oats,  sir.    No,  no,  say{ 
George,  it  is  oysters  ;  and  base  is  that  horse  that  wil 
not  eat  oysters.    The  people  at  the  fire  hearing  this 
started  up  end  ran  to  the  door  to  see  the  horse  eating; 
oysters.    The  moment  they  left  their  seats,  GeorgC; 
took  the  opportunity  to  plant  himself  before  the  fire 
with  a  table  and  a  cloth  beside  him.  In  a  little  tim( 
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they  came  back  again  one  by  one,  saying.  This  horse 
will  not  eat  oysters.  Well,  well,  says  George,  he  is 
too  full,  or  too  saucy;  so  you  may  bring  them  in,  and 
I  will  eat  them  myself. 

One  time  after  this,  George  being  in  company  about 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  on  his  way  homeward, 
a  fine  gilded  coach  came  up  after  him,  and  being 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  the  bishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  was  going  to  London  for  his  lordship,  George 
addresses  himself  to  the  coachman  to  have  a  passage 
with  him  in  the  coach  to  London.  So  he  bargained 
with  the  coachman  for  two  dollars  to  carry  him  to 
the  Bell  Inn,  on  London-bridge ;  the  one  he  gave  him 
in  hand  as  he  entered  the  coach,  and  he  was  to  give 
him  the  other  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  come  out  of  the 
coach-door.  So  away  the  coachman  drives  in  all  haste, 
in  which  time  George  writes  some  satirical  lines  upon 
the  bishop  of  Canterbury,  which  he  scratched  on  the 
inside  of  the  coach.  When  near  London,  George  took 
a  knife,  and  cut  a  great  hole  in  the  back  side  of  the 
coach,  through  which  he  came  out ;  and  to  make  his 
bromise  good  to  the  coachman,  that  he  was  to  give 
pim  the  other  dollar  as  soon  as  he  saw  him  come  out 
at  the  coach-door.  The  poor  coachman  drove  on  till 
lie  came  to  the  aforesaid  inn,  where  he  alighted  and 
opened  the  door  to  let  out  his  passenger  ;  but  seeing 
the  coach  empty,  and  a  great  hole  in  the  backside  of 
it,  he  cried,  I  believe  I  have  had  the  devil  in  the 
coach.  The  people  of  the  inn  came  flocking  about  to 
Bee  what  was  done ;  and  when  the  bishop  read  the 
lines,  it  was  concluded  it  must  have  been  done  by 
George,  so  they  could  make  nothing  of  it. 

George  went  into  the  mint  one  day,  when  they 
ivere  melting  gold.  One  of  them  asked  George  if 
\ie  would  have  his  hat  full  of  gold  ?  George  readily 
Accepted  ;  but  it  burnt  the  bottom  out  of  his  hat,  as 
they  knew  it  would,  and  for  that  bout  they  foiled 
George.    However,  George,  to  be  even  with  them, 
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bought  a  fine  large  hat,  and  caused  a  plate  of  copper* 
to  be  put  between  the  hat  and  the  lining ;  and,  re- 
turning next  day,  they  jestingly  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  another  hatful  of  gold  ?  He  said  he 
would.  They  gave  it  him  red  hot,  and  George  now 
laughed  at  them  in  his  turn,  telling  them.  That  this 
new  hat  was  a  good  one,  and  stood  fire  better  than 
the  old  one.  And  so  he  carried  it  off  honestly  ;  and, 
being  prosecuted  to  return  it,  he  excused  himself, 
telling  the  judge  that  he  took  nothing  but  what  was 
given  him ;  so  he  was  honourably  acquitted,  and  the 
other  heartily  laughed  at. 

A  Scotchman  being  redueed  to  poverty,  made  his 
complaint  to  George  to  put  him  on  a  method  to  get' 
money.  George  told  him,  if  he  would  follow  his  di- 
rections he  would  try  it.  There  was  an  old  miser,  a 
usurer  and  money-changer,  hard  by ;  George  told  the 
fellow  to  pretend  an  errand  to  the  miser,  and  when 
he  came  to  the  table  where  the  heaps  of  money  lay, 
to  thrust  his  hand  among  the  gold,  but  to  lift  none, 
and  to  run  off.  This  the  poor  fellow  did,  and  was 
chased  by  the  miser  and  his  servant,  who  ran  after 
him  into  the  streets,  crying.  Stop  the  thief!  The  poor 
fellow  was  stopped,  (as  George  had  desired  to  let  them 
catch  him.)  George  appeared  in  the  mob,  and  went 
along  with  him,  who  was  carried  before  a  judge, 
when  he  was  searched,  and  nothing  being  found  upon 
him,  he  was  acquitted,  and  the  miser  fined  in  a  large 
sum  for  accusing  him.  Afterwards  George  desired 
him  to  go  to  the  same  place,  and  thrust  in  both  his! 
hands,  and  lift  up  as  much  as  he  could,  and  run  off, 
This  he  did,  but  the  miser  told  him  he  was  not  suchj 
a  fool  as  to  follow  him,  for  he  knew  he  designed  tc 
play  the  fool  to  have  him  fined  again.  By  thes€(|jj 
means  the  poor  fellow  was  enriched  and  afterwards  simpj 
lived  honestly.  opat 

Two  drunken  fellows  fell  to  beating  one  another  orJki  / 
the  streets  of  London,  which  caused  a  great  crowd  Ojpaii 
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people  throng  together  to  see  what  it  was;  a  tailor 
being  at  work  in  a  garret,  about  three  or  four  stories 
high,  heard  a  noise  in  the  street,  and  looking  over 
the  window,  fell,  and  alighted  upon  an  old  man  who  was 
walking  on  the  street;  the  poor  tailor  was  more 
afraid  than  hurt,  but  the  man  he  fell  on  died  direct- 
ly. His  son  caused  the  tailor  to  be  apprehended,  and 
tried  for  the  murder  of  his  father.  The  jury  could 
not  bring  it  in  a  wilful  murder,  neither  could  they 
altogether  free  the  tailor ;  so  the  jury  gave  it  over 
to  the  judges,  and  the  judges  to  the  king.  The  king 
asked  George's  advice  in  the  matter.  Why,  says 
George,  I  will  give  you  my  opinion  in  a  minute ; 
you  must  cause  the  tailor  to  stand  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  old  gentleman  was  when  he  was  killed  by 
the  tailor,  and  then  let  the  old  gentleman's  son  go  up 
to  the  same  window,  jump  down,  and  kill  the  tailor 
as  he  did  his  father ;  for  I  can  make  no  more  of  it. 
It  was  a  mercy  for  the  tailor  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  beneath  him,  or  he  had  been  killed  ;  and  it  was 

'  the  old  gentleman's  lot  or  misfortune  to  die  there. 
The  tailor's  adversary  hearing  this  sentence,  would 
not  jump,  so  the  tailor  got  off. 

After  this  an  English  squire,  who  professed  to  be 
.  better  versed  in  poetry  than  George,  laid  a  wager  with 
another  gentleman,  five  guineas  to  one,  that  George 

■ '  would  not  metre  the  first  words  that  he  would  say  to 
him  in  the  morning,  when  newly  awakened  out  of  his 

=  sleep ;  so  the  gentleman  went  the  night  before,  and 
.  .old  George  the  story,  and  bade  him  be  on  his  guard, 
-  for  in  the  morning  they  would  certainly  come,  and 

\  ^at  very  early.    At  midnight,  if  they  will,  says 

J'  peorge,  I  will  order  my  servant  to  let  them  in. 

So  the  English  squire  sat  up  all  nig  ht,  conferring  with 

>s  lis  friends,  whether  to  put  a  high  verse  to  him,  or  mean 

all  pimple  words^thinking  that  George  would  he  sitting 
ipat  night  meditating  on  an  answer  :  so  they  all  agreed, 
1  hat  mean  and  simple  words  he  would  not  be  thinking 
|)n,  and  would  have  no  auswer  provided  for  such.  So 


away  they  came  in  the  morning^  very  early,  with  several 
gentlemen  in  company  to  hear  the  diversion.  George's 
servant  opened  the  door,  according  to  his  master's 
orders.  The  squire  entered  the  room  first,  and  awaked 
George  out  of  his  sleep,  then  said — 

Rise  up,  you  madman*  and  put  on  your  clothes* 
To  which  George  answered — 

O  thou  hast  lost  thy  wad,  man,  for  I  am  none  of  those. 

The  squire  confessed  he  was  fairly  beat,  and  would 
match  with  him  no  more.  Then  another  gentleman 
would  hold  five  guineas,  that  he  would  give  him  a  word 
or  line  which  he  could  not  metre  at  the  first  answer,  and 
to  answer  it  directly  as  soon  as  he  was  done  speaking  ; 
but  George  ordered  him  first  to  table  the  money,  and 
then  to  proceed,  which  he  did,  and  said  as  follows  :— » 

My  belly  rumbled,  and  then  I  f  ed, 

George,  gripping  the  money,  answered — 
A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Then  they  all  cried  out  he  was  fairly  beaten,  and  what 
George  had  said  was  really  true  ;  but  he  would  never 
lay  any  more  wagers  concerning  poetry. 

George  being  now  far  advanced  in  years,  and  being 
weary  of  the  great  fatigue  and  folly  of  the  court  fashions, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  had  a  great  desire  to  | 
visit  his  native  country,  and  the  place  of  his  nativity ; 
therefore  he  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  do  so,  which 
was  granted.  So  he  set  out  for  Scotland,  and  went  to 
the  parish  of  Buchanan,  in  the  west,  where  he  visited  ail 
his  relations  and  friends.  But  George  staying  longer 
f  iom  court  than  the  time  allowed,  the  king  sent  him  se- 
veral messages  to  return,  to  which  he  returned  no  an- 
swer. At  last  the  king  sent  him  a  letter,  threatening, 
that  if  he  did  not  appear  before  him  in  the  space  of  20 
days,  he  would  send  his  Lyon  heralds  for  him  ;  to  which 
George  returned  the  following  answer : — 

My  honoui 'd  liege,  and  sovereign  king,  M 
Of  your  boasting  great  1  dread  nothing. 

On  your  lend  and  favour  I'll  fairly  venture,  fl 

Or  that  day  I'll  be  where  few  kings  enter,  M 
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